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For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 


George Fox in Barbadoes. 

In the year 1671, George Fox felt drawn to 
visit the West Indian islands in the love of the 
Gospel. He had not long before passed through 
aseason of great mental exercise, accompanied 
by such physical weakness that he was unable to 
travel ; and this left him in a poor condition to 
endure the hardships and labors to be encount- 
ered in his American journey. He says in his 
Journal, that he was not sea-sick during the 
voyage, “ but the many hurts and bruises I had 
formerly received, and the infirmities I had con- 
tracted in England by extreme cold and hard- 
ships, that I had undergone in many long and 
sore imprisonments, returned upon me at sea; so 
that I was very ill in my stomach, and full of 
violent pains in my bones and limbs.” After a 
voyage of more than seven weeks, they landed at 
Barbadoes; and for several weeks he continued 
s0 feeble that he was unable to attend meetings. 
He says, “My weakness continued the longer 
on me, by reason my spirit was much pressed 
down at first with the filth and dirt—the un- 
righteousness of the people—which lay as an 
heavy weight and load upon me. But after I 
had been above a month upon the island, my 
spirit became somewhat easier; I began to re- 
cover my health and strength, and get abroad 
among Friends.” 

During this time of resting from former labors, 
and preparing for new, he was not idle; but 
labored with his pen, issuing several papers in 
the cause of truth ; and also personally, in meet- 
ings which were held at the house where he lay. 
“Many sweet and precious things were opened 
in these meetings, by the Spirit and Power of 
the Lord, to the edifying, confirming, and build- 
ing up of Friends in the faith and holy order of 
the gospel.” , 

The people of Barbadoes held many slaves; 
and there appears to have been little oversight of 
their morals, or care for their spiritual interests, 
on the part of their masters. These things pressed 
heavily upon G. Fox’s mind. He and his friends 
held divers meetings among the oppressed Ne- 
groes on different plantations, in which they were 
exhorted to the practice of “justice, sobriety, 
temperance, chastity and piety.” Nor did he 
Withhold the word of reproof and advice from 
those who controlled them; but plainly testified 
that they would be held accountable in the day 
of judgment for neglecting to teach, instruct, ad- 
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monish and lead in the way of righteousness, 
those under their care. This is manifest from 
the part of his Journal which speaks of his West 
India visit ; and a confirmation of it now lies be- 
fore the writer in an ancient MSS. volume of 
Epistles, &c., probably nearly 200 years old, 
which contains the substance of a discourse 
“Taken as spoken by George Fox in Barbadoes, 
in the Eighth Month, 1671.” An outline of 
this it is proposed to insert, as illustrating the 
manner in which he was led to plead with the 
people; and also to show his habit (and this is a 
marked characteristic of his style of writing) of 
confirming his points by numerous illustrations, 
or passages of Scripture, or collateral ideas, all 
tending to the same end. 

He commences with a reference to the com- 
mand of God to Abraham, that not only he and 
his children, but all those who were born in his 
house or bought with money, should be cireum- 
cised as a sign of the covenant between him and 
God. From this he draws the lesson, that the 
families of those who are called Christians rust 
be cireumcised with the spirit (of which the out- 
ward circumcision was a type), “yea all sons 
and daughters, masters and mistresses of fami- 
lies, and also all that you have bought with 
money, all strangers, and all that are born in 
your houses of strangers, therefore endeavor to 
bring them to the Spirit. If you who are mas- 
ters of families (if you, I say,) do not see to this, 
will it not lie upon you? Therefore mind and 
consider this in your families, and gather them 
all together and teach them the way of the new 
covenant; yea, your families and children, and 
those you bought with money, and the strangers, 
and such as are born of them in your house.” 

Again, as the stranger that sojourned with the 
Jews might keep the passover, but must first be 
circumcised, so now only those who are cireum- 
cised in spirit are to eat of the sacrifice or pass- 
over Christ Jesus; and this applies to the servant 
that is bought with money, and to him that is 
born in the family. 

Again, under the law all were to keep the out- 
ward sabbath, both sons and daughters, men 
servants and maid servants. Christ is the Sab- 
bath and rest, who gives rest to the whole eréa- 
tion; in Him all have rest and peace and love; 
“ therefore see that this law of love be set up in 
all your families, by which they may be ordered 
and ruled.” 

Again, Moses in Deuteronomy chap. xxix. 
vs. 9 to 11, reminds the Jews that they do all 
stand before the Lordyto enter into covenant 
with Him, from the elders down to the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water. “Mark this, ye 
elders, rulers and fathers of families, who have 
strangers and sojourners in your families, see you 
do perform your duty and bring them to do their 
duty in the covenant of life—Christ Jesus.” 

Again, in Deut. chap. xxxi., all the people 
“and the stranger that is in thy gates,” were to 
be gathered together to hear the words of the 
law, “that they may learn, and fear the Lord 
thy God.” “Now mark and consider this all 
you Christians that profess the new covenant, 
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Christ Jesus; must you not gatlrer all your fam 
lies together, men, women, children and strangers 
within your gates, and such as you bought with 
money, and such as are born of them in your 
families, that they may all hear the new cove- 
nant, the law of life ; that they may all fear God? 
Therefore be not you negligent, nor slothful, nor 
vareless in this, but do your duty, and see that 
all your families may do their duties.” 

After commenting in a similar manner on 
eight or nine other passages from the Otd Testa- 
ment, he refers to the case of the prophtt, re 
corded in the 38th chapter of Jeremiah, “ There 
you may see an Ethiopian, a black man, how 
serviceable he was made unto Jeremiah, the 
Lord’s prophet, in the day of his suffering im the 
dungeon ; how he went to the king and told him 
that the prophet was like to perish there; and 
the king commanded him to go and take thirty 
men and draw him out of the dungeon before he 
died. So this Black had more sense of Jeremiah’s 
innocency than the greatest professors. So now 
consider, do not slight them, to wit the Ethi- 
opians, the Blacks now, neither any man or 
woman upon the face of the whole earth, in that 
Christ died for all, both Turks, Barbarians, Tar- 
tarians, and Ethiopians ; He died for the Tawny 
and for the Blacks as well as for you that are 
-alled Whites. And, therefore, now you should 
preach Christ to your Ethiopians that are in your 
families, that so they may be freemen indeed ; 
and be tender of and to them; and walk in love, 
that you may answer that of God in their hearts ; 
being, as the Scripture affirms, all of one blood. 
For Christ Jesus shed his blood for them as well 
as for you, and his grace hath appeared to them 
as well as it hath appeared unto you; and He is 
a propitiation for their sins as well as for yours.” 

It is very evident that the system of slavery 
for life did not rest comfortably upon the mind 
of George Fox; for in this sermon, he refers to 
the Jewish law, that a Hebrew servant should 
be allowed to go free after six years of service ; 
and he adds: “ It will doubtless be very acceptable 
to the Lord, if so be that masters of families here 
would deal so with their servants, the Negroes 
and Blacks whom they have bought with their 
money—to let them go free after a considerable 
term of years they have served them faithfully, 
be it 30 years after, more or less ; and when they 
go and are made free, let them not go away 
empty-handed ; this I say will be very acceptable 
to the Lord, whose servants we are, and who re- 
wards us plentifully for our service done Him.” 

“ And further consider whether yourselves, if 
you were in the same condition as the Blacks 
are; and indeed you do not know what condition 
you or your children, or your children’s children 
may be reduced and brought into before you or 
they shall die; who came as strangers to you, 
and were sold to you as slaves! Now I say, if 
this should be the condition of you or yours, you 
would think it hard measure, yea, and very great 
bondage and cruelty; and therefore consider 
seriously of this; and do you for and to them as 
you would willingly have them or any others do 
unto you, were you in the like slavish condition ; 
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water seemed clear and sweet. These blemishes 
on the fair face of the plain, crawled away as far 
as we could trace their course in either direction, 
and it was with difficulty that we could tell in 
which direction they flowed. They must have 
been great impediments to travel until spanned 
by the good bridges we found over them. The 
luxuriant grasses on this beautiful prairie told of 
a fertile soil. 

Ft. Dodge was then a village of twenty-five or 
thirty houses; as nearly as my memory serves 
me, few.of them of much pretensions, either in 
size or in style; but one on the outskirts of the 
town attracted our attention, and we were much 
puzzled to form an idea as to what the material 
of its construction was, nor could we settle the 
question until we were informed that it was 
gypsum from quarries near by. Afterwards, we 
saw abundance of it, for it was used as paving- 
stones, and all other common purposes. That 
used in this building was very beautiful. The 
ground color was quite light, just a little tinged 
with blue, marked by waving lines of deeper 
blue, pretty well defined on their upper limit, 
but passing gradually into the white below, which 
gave it a very pleasing appearance. 

The town site was nearly on a level with the 
surrounding prairies ; and a steep, stony declivity 
descended from it to the lower narrow valley of 
the Des Moines River. On the grassy summit 
of these bluffs we partook of our noonday lunch ; 
and rested our team for several hours, while we 
enjoyed the sights and scenery of the place. 


and bring them to know the Lord Christ, and 
the Light and Grace of Christ, by which they 
may come to know Him that died for them, and 
that shed his precious blood for them, and was 
buried and rose again for their justification.” 


J. W. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Memories of the Prairies. 
(Concluded from page 147.) 

From Webster City to Fort Dodge, was a 
pleasant half-days’ ride over a gently undulating 
prairie, more level than that crossed the day 
before; and without a twig of native timber 
raising its tip above the luxuriant herbage of 
the wild meadows. 

New, and often very rude improvements, were 
scattered at intervals along our route. The long, 
wrinkled furrows of newly broken sod often 
stretched away for half-a-mile in length, bare 
and brown, unfenced and unplanted ; and some- 
times we passed cultivated fields enclosed by 
straggling fences of two or three rails on posts 
set ten feet apart; and humble homes, often so 
small and bare-looking, both within and without, 
that they told plainly of a hand to hand struggle 
with poverty, but with a fair prospect of victory 
to the pioneer, with his strong arm and hopeful 
heart and fertile fields ; but too often the victory 
is gained at the expense of nearly all the finer 
feelings of the heart, and nobler sentiments of 
the mind and soul, and even of bodily health 
and happiness, and it is not unfrequently the 
ease, that, after an ideal farm and beautiful 
home, and financial independence have been se- 
cured, the long years of ceaseless efforts, the rigid 
economy, the centering of almost every thought 
on the accumulation of property, has become so 
interwoven with every tissue of his life, and 
every fibre of his being, that little else is lett 
within the reach of his comprehension; and 
down the remainder of his life-journey his vision 
scarcely seems to rise above or beyond the limit 
of his own shadow. While this is frequently the 
case, I hope it is by no means the rule. 

After leaving the hopeful little Webster City 
a few miles behind, we found the “improvements” 
quite scattering, several miles of rich, rolling 
prairie meadows often intervening between them. 
We saw fewer ponds or swamps on this prairie 
than on that crossed the day before; but we 
crossed two or three great sloughs, looking so 
deep, dark and dismal, that my friend said he 
wondered if it were not one such as these in 
which poor Christian, of Pilgrim’s Progress, got 
swamped, and named the “Slough of Despond.” 

They seemed to have water-courses, whose fall 
was insufficient to carry the water off with any 
perceptible current, and it lay in a bed fifteen or 
twenty feet wide, well filled with tall, smooth- 
stemmed, dark green rushes, coarse grasses, water- 
weeds and moss*—all like the growth in the 
swamps we had before seen; and like them, the 


of a brewery, and at that time workmen were 
cutting the large cellar out of the solid rock, and 
building the heavy walls with blocks of stone 
beautiful as marble, taken from it. We regretted 
to see such purity and beauty profaned by such 
evil use. 

The old fort buildings, rather rough and out 
of repair, stood in the midst of the little town: 
and we saw some buildings of red sandstone, 
that had a fine solid appearance. 

The afternoon thus passed pleasantly away, 
and we took shelter at a hotel for fear of being 
as cruelly beaten (or bitten) as we were the 
evening before, if we attempted camping. 

T. E. Bunny. 
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SELECTED FoR ‘‘ Tue Frrenp,” 


From the Journal of Job Scott, while on a 
religious visit in the Southern States, in 1788, 
The concern he felt for parents is needful to be 
remembered in this day. 


“T rested at my friend Benjamin Arnold’s, 
being unwell. He and his wife were very kind, 
both being well-engaged Friends; the fruits of 
whose godly, parental care and authority, very 
plainly and agreeably appeared in the behavior 
and appearance of their well ordered family, 
Oh ! how much lies at the door of parents; much 
may they do, through Divine aid, for their chil- 
dren’s good by proper constraint, care, watchful- 
ness, advice, reproof, restraint, correction and 
commands: all in Truth’s authority as occasion 
requires; and not generally so much in the au- 
sterity and rigor of compulsory discipline, as in 
the meekness and authority of the Lamb, which 
seldom fails of reaching the witness in their 
minds, and more or less to bring them under the 
government of Truth. Oh! that many, very 
many parents, now too much at ease, may be 
aroused to a due consideration of the trust re- 
posed in them, and see to the discharge of their 
duty to the precious souls under their care. Oh, 
see to it parents, I beseech you, for your own and 
their precious soul’s sake ; see to it in season and 
unremittingly ; great is the care that is neces- 
sary; constant the watch that ought to be main- 
tained. “These remarks arose not wholly from 
the agreeable prospects I had in this family, but 
it has been on my mind for some time past, under 
a deep and painful sense of deficiency of care 
among some parents. 

However, I rejoice in believing that, notwith- 
standing the neglect of some, there are many 
deeply exercised parents who endeavor honestly 
to discharge their duty in the sight of God; and 
I have no doubt they will have a rich reward, 
and many of the dear youth will be greatly 
benefited thereby. That these may be encour- 
aged, and their number greatly increased, is the 
fervent wish and prayer of my soul.”—Job Scott. 


ey 


As we are only justified from the guilt of sin 
by Christ the Propitiation, and not by works of 
righteousness that we have done; so there 18 
an absolute necessity that we receive and ober 
to unfeigned repentance and amendment of life, 
the holy Light and Spirit of Jesus Christ, in 
order to obtain that remission and justification 
from sin ; since no man can be justified by Christ 
who walks not after the Spirit, but after the flesh ; 
for whom He sanctifies, them He also justifies: 
and if we walk in the light as He is light, his 
precious blood cleanseth us from all sin ; as well 
from the pollution as guilt of sin. Rom. iii. 22 
to 26; chap. viii. 1, 2, 3,4. 1 John v. 7.— Wm. 
Penn. 


Whule resting in the shade of some scrubby 
little trees, near the edge of the almost precipitous 
slope, we saw three or four kites sailing in the 
clear sky high above us. They swept around in 
great circles, and rose and fell, without any ap- 
parent effort, and with more graceful beauty, 
than we ever before had beheld in all the grace 
and beauty of bird life. It was seldom that we 
could discern any motion of their long, delicately- 
colored wings; and they seemed to float through 
the air only by the mere force of their wills or 
wishes, and for no purpose but the pure love of 
motion. 

Immediately below us, on a narrow bottom 
between the bluff and the river, was one of na- 
ture’s curious productions, the “ mound spring.” 
It rose in almost a perfect cone from the level 
bottom to a height of fifteen or twenty feet, and 
was perhaps twice that distance in diameter at 
the base. It seemed to be wholly composed of 
vegetable matter, as tough and fibrous almost as 
a sponge; the roots and stems of grass, weeds, 
flags, rushes and moss—all matted together and 
infiltered with a whitish mineral or earthy sub- 
stance. It wasso thoroughly saturated with water, 
that, as we climbed its steep sides, the water was 
pressed out, and ran over our feet as they sank 
deep into the yielding surface. With but little 
effort one could shake the whole pile; and it 
seemed more like a great, dirty sponge than any 
earthy mound. A stream of water as thick as a 
man’s wrist bubbled up from the very apex of 
the cone, and ran rattling down its sides in 
several little channels, 6r diffused itself among 
the vegetable growth upon its surface. This 
water was so strongly impregnated with sulphur 
and other mineral matter, that it left a yellow 
deposit and a whitish sediment everywhere that 
it flowed ; and a very offensive sulphurous odor 
rose from it and from every part of the mound, 
as we walked over it. At the base of the hills, 
just across the river, yawned the dark mouths of 
two or three coal mines; and I visited a newly 
opened quarry of most beautiful gypsum that 
was discovered while excavating for the basement 





*] think the moss frequently mentioned in this and 
some other of my articles is Sphagnum; and it acts 
quite a conspicuous part in many of our marshes and 
swampy places. I have walked over shallow ponds 
where it formed a soft cushion, ten or twelve inches 
thick ; and once I remember being surprised in passing 
over such a place, of several acres in extent, to see nu- 
merous long, crooked incisions, cut through as clean cut, 
and squarely through it, as if made by a sharp knife. 
They ran in every conceivable direction, and would 
open near me as my weight pressed the moss down on 
which I stood, then close again as I passed on. I was 

uzzled to account for them until I noticed the similarity 
in their checkered appearance to the cracks in ice; then 
it was plain to me that cracks in the moss were made 
by the cracking of ice during the winter, when it was 
all solidly frozen. 
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For “Tue Frienp ” 


Survival of Ancient Rites. 


C. F. Gordon Cummings, in her description of 
the Hebrides, enumerates many curious customs, 
some dating far back into pagan antiquity, which 
still maintain their hold on the inhabitants of 
the Highlands and Isles of Scotland. 

An old grave-yard in the peninsula of Cantyre 
on the wild west coast of Scotland, she says, 
“was dedicated to a St. Couslan, who tradition 
reports, set up near his cell a large stone with a 
hole in the centre, and announced that runaway 
couples who succeeded in reaching this stone, 
and here joining hands, should be considered in- 
disolubly united. Here we have a trace of the 
earlier paganism—a survival of that old Norse 
custom of betrothal, which bade lovers join hands 
through a circular hole in a sacrificial stone. 
This was called the promise of Odin, and was 
practised in the Northern Islands long after they 
had embraced Christianity. 

“The custom was long observed in Orkney, 
where, a little to the east of one of the two 
clusters of large standing stones (the stones of 
Stennis) there was one stone with a hole right 
through it. To this stone of betrothal came all 
the Orkney lovers, to plight their troth by clasp- 
ing hands through the perforated stone. This 
ceremony was considered so binding, that there 
was no downright necessity for a subsequent 
marriage with Christian rites. 

“The celebrated perforated stone of Stennis is 
known to have been an object of veneration to 
the men of Orkney, long before the Northmen 
came, and called it after Odin, and the people 
continued to hold it in reverence till the begin- 
ning of this century, when it was destroyed. 

“A simple and more poetic form of betrothal 
was for the lad and lass to stand on either side 
of a narrow brook, and to clasp hands across the 
stream, calling on the moon to witness their 
pledge. Sometimes the young couple each took 
a handful of meal, and kneeling down, with a 
bowl between them, emptied their hands therein, 
and mixed the meal; at the same time taking an 
oath on the Bible never to sever, till death should 
them part. A case was tried in Dalkeith in 
1872, where this simple marriage ceremony was 
proved by Scotch law to be legally binding. 

“But the commonest and certainly the most 
curious custom of betrothal, was that of thumb- 
licking, when lovers licked their thumbs and 
pressed them together, vowing constancy. This 
was held binding as an oath, and to break a vow 
so made, was equivalent to perjury. This custom 
is still quite common in Ross-shire, on conclud- 
ing all manner of bargains, such as sales of cattle 
or grain. Hence the saying, ‘Ill gie ye my 
thumb on it, or, ‘T’ll lay my thoomb on that,’ 
expressing that the statement last made is satis- 
factory. There are men still in the prime of life, 
who remember when the custom of thumb-lick- 
ing was the recognized conclusion of business 
transactions, even so far south as the Clyde, and 
not unknown in Glasgow itself. 

“Whatever may have been the origin of this 
quaint ceremony, it is curious to remember that 
the ancient Indian custom on sealing a bargain 
or conferring a gift, was to pour water into the 
hand of the recipient, as is shown on many sculp- 
tures. Probably the thumb-licking was a con- 
venient substitute for the original symbol.” 

“ Among the old Celtic deities was the Goddess 
Brighit, whose temples were attended by virgins 
of noble birth, called the daughters of fire, one 
of whose duties was to keep a fire perpetually 
burning. When Christianity began to make its 


difficult way in these isles, it was so impossible 
to wean these vestal virgins from their post, that 
it was found simpler to institute a Christian 
Order of Nuns of St. Bridgit. To one of St. 
Patrick’s converts was assigned this delicate 
work of adapting things old to new meanings. 
St. Bridgit accordingly took up her abode in the 
grove of sacred oaks, where the people were ac- 
customed to worship the goddess, and here she 
instructed them in the new faith. These vestal 
virgins were thus transformed into the first Chris- 
tian community of religious women, and the 
temple of Bridgit or Kildare, became a great 
convent. 

“To these Christian nuns was entrusted the 
care of the sacred fire, which from time imme- 
morial had been kept burning in honor of the 
Celtic goddess. When, on the eve of Good 
Friday, all other churches and convents ex- 
tinguished their fire, not relighting it till Easter 
Eve, the nuns of St. Bridgit always kept theirs 
steadily burning, a practice which Giraldus Cam- 
brensis says, he knows not whether to attribute 
toa desire to have warmth and food always ready 
to bestow on all pilgrims and poor people, or 
whether it was done in obedience to the Leviti- 
al command that the fire should be ever burn- 
ing on the altar, and never go out. 

“Thus the fire of Bridgit was kept perpetually 
burning, till the year 1220, when it was extin- 
guished by order of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
to avoid superstition and scandal. So great, 
however, was the veneration in which it was held 
by the people, that it was speedily rekindled, and 
was kept burning steadily until the monastery 
was suppressed in the time of Henry VIII. The 
ruins of the Fire House are still, or were till re- 
cently, to be seen. 

“But the most remarkable adaptation of old 
objects of reverence by the new-comers, was that 
which appears to me to account beyond doubt, 
for the existence on this tiny isle [Iona] of no 
less than 360 sculptured stone crosses, which re- 
mained till a. p. 1560, when, by the bigotry of 
the Protestant Synod of Argyle, they were pro- 
nounced to be ‘monuments of idolatrie,’ and the 
fiat went forth, that all should be cast into the 
sea. Some, however, were happily rescued and 
taken to old church-yards and market-places in 
the neighboring isles, or on the mainland. They 
were all very similar, being tall monoliths, gen- 
erally of whinstone (a hardy grey stone, which 
is little affected by the rains and frosts of cen- 
turies), and covered with intricate designs. Some 
were very elaborate round-headed crosses; on 
others, the round-headed cross was simply carved 
on the slab. 

“ Now it is exceedingly improbable that the 
missionary brethren of Iona would have ex- 
pended their energies on quarrying 360 great 
blocks of whinstone, in order to carve such a 
multiplicity of crosses, without any apparent ob- 
ject. But supposing they found the 360 mono- 
liths already erected, and receiving idolatrous 
worship from the people, nothing could have 
been more in accordance with the ordinary prac- 
tice of those days, than to transform these men- 
hirs into crosses, thereby turning these memorials 
of a heathen worship to Christian uses. 

“We know that in all parts of the kingdom, 
these sacred stones were (by order of Pope Gre- 
gory, A. D. 601), sprinkled with holy water, and 
thus sanctified, while the people were still per- 
mitted to offer sacrifices of blood, according to 
their old customs. The edict declares that, as it 
is impossible to efface old customs from the ob- 
durate minds of the Britons, they may on great 
festivals continue to build themselves booths and 


huts with boughs of trees, round about such old 
Pagan temples as have been sanctified by the 
sprinkling of holy water, and may there con- 
tinue to sacrifice and feast on the flesh of cattle.” 
(To be continued.) 
aneneinnsantipliientiensnsiensi 
For “ Tue Frrenp.” 

Extract from a sermon preached by E. Mul- 
ford, an Episcopal clergyman of Montrose, Sus- 
quehanna Co., Pennsylvania, in 1874, on the 
death of Sarah M. Walker, a member of the 
Western District Monthly Meeting in this city, 
but for half a century a resident of Susquehanna 
County. 


“T cannot omit to offer some expression of 
tribute to the Society which in no slight degree 
must always be connected with the history of 
this section—the early Quakers. Their work 
belongs to the past. They were not of your com- 
munion nor of mine; but it is no slight place 
that they have held, nor work that they have 
done in the kingdom of the Redeemer. There 
may have been large deficiencies in their thought, 
but of whom shall not this be said? But their 
doctrine of the immediate relation of the spirit 
of man to the Spirit of God, of the light which 
shines in the soul of man, which lightens every 
man that cometh into the world; their doctrine 
of freedom and of rights—these are imperishable. 
The Church from which the doctrine of the Di- 
vine Word—once real and living—had passed 
away in an external formalism and a narrow 
dogmatism, must learn it again from them. 
Though they themselves pass away, those prin- 
ciples which they so strongly maintained shall 
not pass away. They are truths 


‘That wake 
To perish never. 


>” 





A Young Man’s Three Choices. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 





There are three vitally important choices to 
be made by young men—about which a few 
plain hints may be pertinent and useful. The 
first one is his occupation. “He who does not 
bring up his son for a trade, brings up a boy for 
the devil,’—is an ancient Jewish proverb. In 
America too many of our native-born youth 
eschew a mechanical trade as vulgar, and go 
scouring about for some easier “situation.” If 
Benjamin Franklin, the printer, and Roger Sher- 
man, the shoemaker, were alive now, they would 
tell their young countrymen what a foolish mis- 
take many of them are making. So would Vice- 
President Wilson, and Governor Banks, who 
said that he “graduated from an institution 
which had a factory-bell on the roof, and a 
water-wheel at the bottom.” 

In selecting your occupation, endeavor first to 
find out what the Creator made you for. Con- 
sult your natural bent and talent. If you have 
a talent for trade, then you may venture into a 
counting-room or store. If you have a native 
skill in chemistry and are made for a doctor, 
then study medicine. If your mathematical ca- 
pacity fit you for it, you may be an engineer. 
No man ever fails in life who understands his 
forte, and few ever succeed in life who do not 
understand it. Seek for a useful, productive 
calling; and steer clear of a career of “specula- 
tion” as you would of a gambling den or a glass 
of gin. Don’t be ashamed to begin at the bot- 
tom and work up. Remember that every occu- 
pation is honorable in which you can serve God 
and your fellow-men, and keep a clean con- 
science. 
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(2.) If you ask for the Divine guidance in 
choosing your business, be also careful to ask 
God to direct you in choosing a wife. Too many 
make this a matter of mere passion or silly ca- 
price. The excitement of a courtship and the 
frolic of a wedding fill their thoughts. But 
these are sorry preparations for the sober reali- 
ties of after life. When the novelty is over, and 
the pretty face which captivated you has lost its 
freshness, you have got to have something solid 
left in the shape of pure, unselfish womanhood, 
or else you are doomed to a domestic bondage. 
Choose, first of all, a maiden who fears God and 
keeps his commandments. Don’t marry for 
money. It degrades wedlock, and commonly 
ends in disappointment. Select a woman who 
conforms, in the main, to the description in the 
last chapter in the Book of Proverbs. If she is 
not industrious, she may bring you and herself 
to the poorhouse. The old English word “ wife” 
originally meant “ weaver,” and in the loom of 
patient industry and helpful love, she may weave 
out for you a substantial fabric of domestic hap- 
piness. If she is willing to conform to circum- 
stances, she will be happy and help to make you 
so in the humblest cottage or the cheapest lodg- 
ings. 

(3.) In a still more vital sense, thou shalt be 
wise for thyself if thou makest the right choice 
of a religion. The word “religion” signifies that 
which binds us, controls us, holds us fast. Now, 
if you will examine honestly the religion of Jesus 
Christ, you will discover that it is exactly what 
you require. You need to be guided; Christ’s 
commandments are perfect as a rule of daily 
conduct. You need to be controlled; his grace 
is alone able to do this. You need to be upheld 
in times of depression, difficulty, and distress ; 
his everlasting arm can bear you up. You are 
weaker than you imagine ; but He can carry you 
through the sharpest temptation. You are a 
sinner; Jesus alone can save you. Then let me 
entreat you to choose Jesus Christ.—Illustrated 
Christian Weekly. 
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Unmoved and Immovable. 


When, more than one hundred and fifty years 
ago, it was first made known to the world that the 
manuscript copies of the Scriptures did not agree 


SELECTED, 


in every letter and word, there was a feeling of 


alarm through Christendom. Then followed the 
tremendous labor of comparing the manuscripts. 
“Thirteen to fifteen hundred Greek manuscripts” 
(I quote from Gaussen), “sought out from all 
the libraries of Europe and Asia, were carefully 
compared with one another, 
ler by letter, by modern criticism, and compared 


too, with all the ancient versions, Latin, Armin- 
Sahidic, Coptic, Ethiopic, Arabic, 


ian, Syriac, 
Sclavonian, Gothic, and Persian, and with all 


the quotations made from the New Testament 
by the ancient fathers in their innumerable 
The firm 
so that still, 
“over all the world you will see all the sects of 
Christians, even the most opposite, give us the 
various read- 
ings having been able to form among them two 
Thus the very criticism which 
was expected utterly to demolish the text of the 
New Testament Scriptures has established it 
There are, as was to 
be expected, a few doubtful passages ; but these 
are so few and of such slight importance, that 
they really do not affect our assurance as to the 
The Revised Ver- 


sion plainly indicates them all, and every one 


writings.’ And with what result ? 
establishment of a genuine text, 


same Greek Testament, without the 


distinet schools.” 


upon an immovable basis. 


genuine apostolic teaching. 


word by word, let- 


sees that the sum of saving truth would remain 
the same as ever, 
should be struck out. 
pass that after this verbal and critical compari- 
son has said its last word, 
made doubly sure. We 
best reasons for accepting as authoritative and 
genuine all the twenty-seven books of the New 
Testament.—J. Monro Gibson. 


though every one of them 
And thus it has come to 


we have assurance 
have then, the very 
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WHITTIER AT BIGHTY. 
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Walk bravely on in all thy wonted strength, 


With love and honor resting on thy head ; 


Thy eightieth mile-stone thou hast reached at length, 


And still art by the kindly Master led. 


Friend of the truth, such as in former days 


The followers of Fox and Penn declared, 


Giving to God through lives the highest praise ; 


How few, alas! thy faithfulness have shared. 


The native bays we’ve woven round thy brow 


Are richer far than laurelled Petrarch bore, 


So with the coming years thy fame shall grow, 


With lessons spreading out from shore to shore. 


O! may the faith our fathers held of old, 


So well sustained and heralded by thee, 


Again find champions, through its power made bold, 


To sound the mandate that shall make us free. 


How waits the earth to find at last release 
From creeds and dogmas that so chain the soul, 
When o’er mankind shall reign the Prince of Peace, 
And war’s fierce conflict cease its dire control ! 


When to its final home the soul takes flight, 


Shall it not find congenial spirits there ? 


And sweet communion in the golden light, 


That sheds its lustre through the Heavenly sphere? 


O! can it be, that hopes inspired by Him 


Who gave us life, will no fruition bear? 


That the imprisoned soul from bonds set free, 


Will not receive, as here, His Sovereign care ? 


In Him we trust, to Him we pray for faith 
Stronger and stronger in His goodness still; 

Faith that He will reward our hopes at last, 
Through resignation to His holy will. 


So bear thou on, dear friend, if by His will, 


Thy lengthened years may yet protracted be, 


That we may hear thy tuneful measures still, 


And deeper feel the love of God with thee. 


That love which teaches kindness unto all, 


To man, to beast, and every living thing, 
The power that keeps the foes of truth in thrall, 
And wintry age in youth’s perennial spring. 


New Beprorp, Mass. 


ee 


THE POTTER’S HAND. 


To the potter’s house I went down one day, 

And watched him while moulding the vessel of clay, 
And many a wonderful lesson I drew, 

As I noted the process the clay went through. 
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Trampled and broken, down-trodden and rolled, 
To render it plastic and fit for the mould ; 

How like to clay that is human, I thought, 

When in heavenly hands to perfection ’tis brought! 


For self must be cast as the dust at His feet, 
Before it is ready for service, made meet; 

And pride must be broken, self-will must be lost— 
All laid on the altar, whatever the cost. 


3ut lo! by and by a delicate vase, 
Of wonderful beauty and exquisite g grace, 
Was it once the vile clay? Ah, yes, yet how strange 
The potter has wrought so marvellous a change! 


Not a trace of the earth, nor mark of the clay; 
Thé fires of the furnace have burned them away. 
Wondrous skill of the potter—the praise is his ‘due, 
In whose hands to perfection and beauty it grew. 


Thus to souls lying still, content in God’s hand, 
That do not his power of working withstand, 
They are moulded and fitted, a treasure to hold: 
Vile clay now transformed into purest of gold. 


—M. T. Clarkson. 





Sevecren, 


A PLEA FOR AUTUMN, 





BY J. J. MAXFIELD, M. D, 





O tell me not that beauty dies 
When Spring, concealed behind her veil, 
Goes tripping over hill and dale, 
And whispers back her faint good- byes ! 
Cc ‘oquettish Spring must have her day, 
3ut let the radiant Autumn stay. 


’Tis then that Nature, matron grown, 
Sings ever in a minor key, 
And we who bow the reverent knee 
Must feel the spell about us thrown; 
And thoughts we never can express 
Flow on in tides of tenderness. 


The hills afar, in still retreats— 
With Time forever keeping tryst— 
Baptized in clouds of amethyst, 

Wait for their snowy winding-sheets ; 
And hints of a returning Spring 
Lie hid beneath their covering. 


The violets, grouped on banks of green, 
No longer star the paths we tread ; 
The blue-fringed gentian lifts her head 

Where late the adder-tongues were seen ; 
And oaken banners, red as blood, 
Float ghost-like, over field and wood. 


Along the sad, still-flowing streams, 

The insect hum of life is heard, 

Shot through with songs of many a bird 
Delayed by Indian Summer dreams ; 

And over all the wold and furze 

The spiders spin their gossamers. 


The sumacs flame along the copse, 
Where hang the clusters of the vine, 
And hawthorn apples, red as wine, 

Make radiant all the sunny slopes; 
Where, nodding in their atin sheen, 
The plumy golden-rods are seen. 


The kine with slow, uncertain gait, 
Wind up the narrow meadow path, 
Where springs the fragrant aftermath ; 

The air is burdened with the weight 
Of spicy, aromatic stores, 

Blown in from fair Hesperian shores. 


The blackbirds in the oaks we hear; 

The piping quail in covert hid; 

The green-veiled prophet—katy-did— 
Foretells the dying of the year, 

When Nature, grown morose and dumb, 

By signs shall say: “The end is come!” 

—The Simpsonian. 
1.2 


Cigarette Smoking. 


Why do boys smoke cigarettes? Not because 
they like to smoke, for the fondness for tobacco 
in any shape is an acquired taste. They must 
begin by overcoming a downright dislike for 
the weed—and what motive can they have for 
undergoing positive misery in order to learn to 
like some things that will in time ruin their nerves, 
stop their growth, injure their minds, and bind 
them with the chains that any bad habit twines 
around those that indulge in it? The motive usual- 
ly is the same as that which induces boys to take 
the “ first glass”—a desire to appear what they 
call“ manly.” It will be a glorious day for our 
boys when they can see how much more manly 
it is to have a clean mouth, a clear head and 
strong nerves; to be able to say No to tempta- 
tions ; to have right principles and moral cour- 
age to live up to those principles. 

Cigarette smoking is worse if anything, than 
cigar smoking, and for the same reasons that & 
toy pistol is worse than a revolver. Cigarettes, 
like toy pistols are small and cheap. For this 
reason, small boys, who would have no wish to 
buy cigars or revolvers, buy cigarettes and smoke 
them. Their work is slower but scarcely less 
Because 


deadly than that of the toy pistol. 
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cigarettes are small and cheap, those who smoke 
them use great numbers of them, absorbing more 
nicotine than a moderate cigar smoker would. 
And, besides this, the cigarette is often made of 
other things mixed with the tobacco that are 
even more injurious. 

It is estimated that last year there were con- 
sumed in this country 2,400,000,000 cigarettes, 
pot including 50,000,000 that were imported. 
These are awful figures, especially when we 
remember that the smokers of cigarettes are 
largely, if not principally, young men and boys 
who have not attained their growth, and who 
can never mature with the full amount of health 
and strength which would be theirs if they did 
not put this insidious little (?) enemy between 
their teeth, “to steal away” not only brains, but 
will power, health, nerves and strength. 

It is not worth while, boys. You never will 
get enough pleasure out of cigarette smoking to 
pay you for what it will make you suffer, and if 
you never begin you will never have the longing 
for it which those have who have contracted the 
habit. 

Ten years ago I knew two boys who were at 
school together. They were great friends, and 
stood equally well not only in their studies, but 
socially and in the gymnasium. They were both 
strong, atheletic looking boys. One of them, 
whom we will call Harry, had promised his 
mother he would never smoke. George knew 
his parents did not wish him to smoke, but was 
bound by no promise, and under guise of smok- 
ing “cubebs for catarrh,” began using cigarettes. 

The boys both graduated in course of time, 
and with nearly equal honor. I had not seen 
either of them for eight years, but chancing to 
meet Harry (now a skillful physician in a city 
near New York) at a lecture the other night, 
we had a long talk about mutual friends, in the 
course of which he asked, 

“Have you heard anything of George, lately ?” 

Finding I had not, he told me a long story— 
much too long to repeat here—but having been 
called to attend George professionally he found 
him at the hotel, having been taken ill while 
travelling, was suffering with heart trouble, pale, 
thin, irritable and weak. Tormented with sleep- 
less nights, he would get up and smoke cigarettes 
“to while away the time.” It was the first time 
Harry had seen him since graduation, and he 
said ; 

“T should not have known him ifI had met him 
on the street. A slight hereditary tendency to 
heart trouble and cigarette smoking have brought 
him where he isnow. He seems to be so bound 
by the habit that he can’t give it up, and yet to 
do so is his only hope of living. You may 
be sure I shall leave no stone unturned in 
trying to help the poor fellow, for I know if it 
had not been for my promise to my mother I 
might be where he is to-day. I wanted tosmoke 
when he did : thought it was manly and all that, 
as boys do, you know. Sometimes I was almost 
tempted to smoke, anyway, but my promise held 
me; and since I’ve been practising, I have seen 
thousands of cases that have made me thank God 
for the promise that prevented my forming a 
habit which causes more sickness and misery 
than most people would believe.” 

You may think this case is an extreme one, 
and I know it is. But cigarette smoking always 
does harm, and may be as injurious to you as it 
was to George. You never can tell, and, I 
repeat, it isn’t worth while to run the risk.— 
Christian Advocate. 

cinta 


Let none despise the day of small things. 


New Every Morning. 


In the classical myths, Tithonus, a son of 
Laomedon, king of Troy, was so fair and winsome 
a youth, that Eos, or Aurora, goddess of the 
morning, fell in love with him, and therefore 
prayed the gods to grant him immortality, in 
order that she might have him as her husband 
always. Her request was granted ; but in asking 
immortality for Tithonus, Eos did not also ask 
eternal youth for, him, hence he grew old and 
decrepit, so that death itself would have been 
a blessing; but that he could not have, and 
finally he was changed into a grasshopper, as 
the symbol of unattractive and helpless age. 

This myth involves the universal truth that, 
with our world as it is, the waste and decay which 
are a sure accompaniment of prolonged activity 
and progress, would make life itself a hopeless 
burden, unless there be given with it a possibility 
of continued freshness, or of some periodic re- 
newal of youth and strength. So the human 
heart yearns unceasingly for an ever-renewed 
beginning, when the tirelessly exhausting forces 
of life may rise from their lower ebb and take 
a fresh start onward. 

Human wisdom gives no more help toward the 
attainment of immortal youth and of constantly 
renewing freshness, than was supplied by classic 
mythology. But, inspiration opens the possibility 
to both of these longed-for blessings. It is when 
the Prophet Jeremiah is most oppressed with a 
sense of his hopeless decay in the failing flesh, 
that the possibility of renewal at every point, 
through the grace of God, gleams on him out of 
the darkness. 


“ And I said, My strength and hope is perished from 

the Lord. 

Remembering mine aflliction and my misery, the 
wormwood and the gall; 

My soul hath them still in remembrance, and is 
humbled in me. 

This I recall to mind, therefore have I hope: 

It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, 
because his compassions fail not ; 

They are new every morning; great is thy faithfulness, 

The Lord is my portion, saith my soul; therefore 
will I hope in Him. 

The Lord is good unto them that wait for Him, to the 
soul that seeketh Him.” 


And every trusting child of God can have this 
prophet’s comfort and this prophet’s hope. The 
Lord’s mercies are “‘ new every morning,” and he 
whose portion is by faith in Him who is ever 
saying, “ Behold, I make all things new,” can joy 
in every new morning as a New Year’s morning 
—new in truth as well as in name. 

How many continue to be seekers, simply be- 
cause even when they have seen, they will not 
yet believe. They will neither walk by faith, 
nor will they rest by sight. 


“Came North, and South, and East, and West, 
Four sages to a mountain-crest, 
Each pledged to search the world around 
Until the wondrous well be found. 


“ Before a crag they made their seat, 
Pure bubbling waters at their feet. 
Said one, ‘This well is small and mean, 
Too petty for a village green!’ 
Another said, ‘So small and dumb, 
From earth’s deep centre can it come?’ 
The third, ‘This water seems not rare ; 
Not even bright, but pale as air!’ 
The fourth, ‘ Thick crowds I looked to see ; 
Where the true well is, these must be.’ 


“They rose and left the mountain crest,— 
One North, one South, one East, one West. 
O’er many seas and deserts wide 
They wandered, thirsting till they died. 


“The simple shepherds by the mountain dwell, 
And dip their pitchers in the wondrous well.” 


“ Whosoever will, let him take the Water of 
Life freely.” 
“ Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, 

That the everlasting God, the Lord, 

The Creator of the ends of the earth, 

Fainteth not, nor is weary? 

There is no searching of his understanding. 

He giveth power to the faint, 

And tothem that have no might he increaseth strength. 

Even the youth shall faint and be weary, 

And the young men shall utterly fall ; 

But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; 

They shall mount up with wings as eagles; 

They shall run and not be weary, 

And they shall walk, and not faint.” 


S. S. Times. 
———————— 2 

The Countess Von Bothmer on Military Ex- 
ploits.—This authoress remarks: “The heroes of 
the world, the mey who have changed the whole 
frame and state of things, who have affected 
times and peoples, and, in their own persons, 
have caused revolutions, rendering null and 
void all that has gone before, may be counted 
upon the fingers of one’s right hand. Great 
‘aptains, men of war, leaders of armies, and 
gainers or losers of battles, whether of the ancient 
or modern world, can claim no such distinction. 
Of the very greatest victory, after a lapse of 
years, but little remains, and that little is local. 
Oftentimes the triumph proves, in the long run, 
to have been but temporary, the disaster perma- 
nent, the cost out of all proportion to the result, 
the thing clearly better left alone than accom- 
plished. In effect, all wars are but follies of 
the first magnitude. The clash of arms, the 
glitter of accoutrements, the clangor of trumpets, 
the floating plumes, the tramp of armed men, 
the pricking of horsemen on the plain, the wav- 
ing of banners, the shouts and hurrahs, the cheers 
and enthusiasms only cover the ghastly pageant 
of death, made more horrible to all thoughtful 
men by the contrast with all this empty glare and 
senseless glitter. It is ‘the red-coat bully in his 
boots, that hides the march of men from us; 
and the world is growing more and more to 
‘hate him and his trade,’ despite the periodical 
intoxication which his plumes and spurs seem 
still able to produce. 

“These truisms, from which men turn impa- 
tiently, cannot be too often insisted on. Certain 
convictions are, day by day, ignore them as we 
will, silently gathering strength. And, though 
thinking minds may acknowledge that there is 
no present hope of seeing standing armies abol- 
ished, nor war declared to be as it is, an anach- 
ronism, yet civilization, the advancement of learn- 
ing, the spread of education, the growth of 
religious ideas, are slowly and silently, steadily 
and surely, tending in that direction and to that 
end.” 

cepnnuginiitiitdaiiaiaiiias 

Mucn company and many books, or much 
reading, have often a direct tendency to draw 
the attention of the mind outward, instead of 


inward. And here then is need of wise discrimi- 
nation. If thy company or thy reading, tends to 


give thee a humbling view of thyself and of thy 
many frailties and infirmities, and to increase 
the ardor of thy mind in the pursuit of Divine 
help, of inward quietude, and sweet, enriching 
peace, thou mayst conclude so much of it is good 
for thee; but if either of them be such, or in- 
dulged in to such a degree as unprofitably to 
occupy thy mind, and rather indispose than 
encourage thee in the love of inward recollection 
and meditation, thou mayst safely conclude there 
is a snare in it, and that there is danger lest the 
durable and precious substance may be lost in 
the pursuit of the shadow.— Wm. Grover. 
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The Indian Friends and the Indian Territory. 
The Christian Worker of Eleventh Month 24th, 


contains an account written by Barnabas C. 
Hobbs of a recent visit to the Indian Territory ; 
from which the following information is extracted. 


“The Quapaw Agency is in the northeast 
corner of the Indian Territory, bordering Missouri 
on the east and Kansas on the north. It is made 
up of the reservations of seven remnant tribes or 
bands, who keep their primitive tribal organi- 
zations. Beginning on the north, and going 
south, are the Quapaws, Peorias, Ottawas, Shaw- 
nees, Modocs, Wyandotts and Senecas. It em- 
braces the country between the Neosho River 
and Missouri, and about thirty-five miles south 
of Kansas. The Atlantic and Pacific R. R. runs 
through the middle, from east to west, and Spring 
River about the middle, from north to south. 
It is well watered, and nicely alternates prairie 
lands with timber. Small prairies are often seen 
about large enough for good farms, and island 
groves afford desirable home sheltering places 
from sun and bleak winds. The soil is fertile, 
stone abundant, and timber sufficient for lumber, 
yet can not be used while lands are held in com- 
mon by the bands, for fear of abuse of privilege, 
unless for log houses and fuel; sawed Jumber is 
obtained by purchase from Missouri and Kansas. 

“ When the land is surveyed and the allotments 
are made, the Indians will then know what timber 
belongs to each, and healthy inducements will 
be given to the improvement of their homes. 
Now each man’s land belongs to all, and all 
property is assumed as in some sense belonging 
to all; and when a sensible, energetic Indian 
opens out a farm, and builds a good house and 
barn, and has a good supply of horses, cattle and 
hogs, the poor, thriftless and lazy feel it quite in 
order to sponge upon the industrious.” 

“ At Blue Jacket, in Cherokee country, on the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas R. R., west of Qua- 
paw Reservation about twenty miles, I enjoyed 
the hospitality of our old-time friend, Chief Blue 
Jacket, who met the Executive Indian Com- 
mittee at Indianapolis, at its first meeting in 
1869, when they were devising ways and means 
to enter upon their mission and government 
service under General Grant. When matters 
had been well discussed, request was made for 
Chief Blue Jacket’s opinions. He spoke as fol- 
lows:—‘If you send Agents to the Indians, do 
not send young men. The Indians want age and 
experience. If you send young men they will 
say : “ Have all your old men been killed in the 
war that you can send none but young men?” 

‘The Indians want praying men. Not such 
men as pray loud and long in their churches, 
but it does not shine in their work. They want 
to see their prayer shine out in their work. 

‘The Indians want Agents that will stay with 
them a long time. It takes a long time to make 
an Indian a white man. You can make a white 
man an Indian in about two weeks. 

‘ The Indians do not like to see Agents coming 
amongst them with guns, swords and bright but- 
tons on their coats. They think it means to kill 
them when they are not pleased.’ 

“He is now a chief of the Shawnees, who, on 
removing to the Territory, purchased of the 
Cherokee Nation equal privileges among their 
people, to lands and citizenship. 

“He has a large farm, many horses, cattle and 
hogs, but his needy people share largely his 
profits. 

“JT was glad to have him near me at their 
meeting, and to hear his solid talk to his people. 
Their meeting house is about a quarter of a mile 


from Blue Jacket depot. It is both meeting and 
school house.” 

“The Quapaw Mission Boarding School is 
under the management of Edward Dawes, as 
superintendent, and his wife, Elizabeth Dawes, 
as matron. They labor under great disadvantages 
on account of the loss of their principal building 
by fire a few months ago. It is hoped the Gov- 
ernment will replace it soon by another. 

“We attended Monthly Meeting at the Ottawa 
meeting house. 

“These Indian Friends generally read and 
write as well as speak the English language, 
and when an opportunity offers, they give their 
opinions and experiences in well chosen words. 
In the Quapaw Agency there are four principal 
chiefs and as many second chiefs that have been 
received into membership.” 

“Some of these men and women are nature’s 
true nobility. Many of them have good farms 
and comfortable dwellings.” 

“The Indians in the Quapaw Agency are dis- 
posed to elevate their regard for the legal and 
Christian requirements of the marriage covenant, 
and are changing their usages. Several heads 
of families have shown their faith by their works, 
and have got married over again in order to set 
a good example to their children.” 


cngeniedendlaliipninaniens: 

The Marked Text.—* Isabel, this is the key 
of your mother’s wardrobe,” said a father to his 
motherless daughter and only child on her eigh- 
teenth birthday. “ Take it, and at your leisure 
look over your sainted mother’s things. You 
are at age now to value then.” 

With these words, the father, a great scholar 
and “ bookworm,” left the room. 

Isabel was soon busy looking over her young 
mother’s possessions. She could just remember 
being taken as a tiny child to kiss a sweet, pale 
lady in bed, and next day being told that her 
mother was in heaven; and as she looked on the 
long-unused things, she yearned to have that 
fair mother by her side, for she was often lonely 
and cheerless. 

Suddenly she came on a well-worn book, bound 
in red morocco, with a silver clasp. It opened 
at once about the middle, the place being marked 
by a bunch of dry and colorless flowers. She 
saw at once that it was a small Bible, and that 
it opened at a place where was a verse strongly 
marked in red ink. That verse was, “ As one 
whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
you, and ye shall be comforted ;” and by the 
side was written, “ My little motherless Isabel.” 

“Tt is almost like my mother speaking to me 
from the dead,” Isabel said, solemnly. “ She 
must have known I should find this some day ;” 
and eagerly she kissed the page again and again. 
— Occident. 

a 

Never Sorry.—Not long ago the writer asked 
a class of small boys in Sunday-school what was 
their idea of heaven.- It was curious to note 
how their replies were influenced by their own 
circumstances in this life. A ragged little urchin 
who had been born and brought up in a squalid 
city street, said it was “all grass and green trees.” 
One from the richer quarter of Boston said it 
was like a big, broad avenue, with tall houses 
ach side. A sweet voiced Episcopal choir-boy 
was of the opinion that people would sing a good 
deal in heaven. The last member of the class, 
a quiet, thoughtful boy, though one of the small- 
est in the class, answered, just as the bell was 
ringing for the close of school hours, “ A place 
where—where—you’re never sorry.”—Our Sun- 
day Afternoon. 


SELECTED, 
Twelfth Month, 1841, 

My heart often yearns over our dear young 
people, in the desire they might know an es. 
tablishment in the Truth, be brought under the 
yoke of Christ, taught and led by his Spirit, and 
be made to know experimentally what it is to 
follow Him in the regeneration. The enemy has 
many snares for such; not a few in the present 
day of the most specious kind. Yet there is but 
one way, and that the good old way to the heay- 
enly kingdom. “Strait is the gate and narrow 
is the way which leadeth unto life.” Man stum- 
bles at this, and would fain enlarge both the 
entrance and the path. How many of those 
amongst us who were preciously visited of the 
Lord, and who would, I fully believe, if they had 
remained patiently under his hand, have been 
prepared for greater usefulness, have turned aside 
into some other track, and not only caused, but 
suffered loss! The prospect is discouraging if 
we look around for those who are to take up the 
work and burden of the day, when the present 
burden-bearers shall be removed; but in seasons 
of depression, when such thoughts present them- 
selves, my mind is often comforted in the belief 
that the Lord will not forsake his own work; but 
that He will yet raise up and qualify those who 
shall maintain the testimony He hath given us 
to bear ; and who, by submitting to the humbling 
work of the Spirit, shall be made living witnesses 
of his power. “One generation shall praise thy 
works to another and shall declare thy mighty 
acts.’—Maria Foz. 


Natural History, Science, &e. 


Sound-blindness.—A writer in the London Jour- 
nal of Education describes some experiments and 
observations, which he thinks show, that some 
persons who have their hearing are unable to 
distinguish certain sounds; just as some eyes 
cannot discriminate between certain shades of 
color. This is probably a frequent cause of the 
difficulty some children have in spelling correctly 
from dictation. 


Electrie Welding —Elihu Thomson, of Lynn, 
Mass., has invented a process for welding metals 
by an electric current. It is applicable not onl 
to iron and steel, but to various metals, which 
could scarcely be joined together by the ordinary 
process of the blacksmith. It promises to bea 
very valuable addition to the facilities of the 
manufacturer. 


The Driven Well Patent.—In a suit before the 
United States Court, evidence was produced to 
show that driven wells were in public use in 
Cortland, N. Y., more than two years before 
N. W. Green applied for a patent. On this 
evidence the Court declared the patent invalid; 
and this decision probably puts an end to a 
claims for arrears of dues on the patent. 


Lightning Conductors.—Prof. Tyndall, in the 
London Times, calls attention to the importance 
of securing a free discharge of electricity at the 
lower termination of lightning conductors. On 
land this may be effected by attaching a large 
plate of copper, or other good conducting sub- 
stance, to the lightning rod, and burying it suffi- 
ciently deep in the earth. The number of points 
in which the earth comes into contact with 
the plate supplies the defect in the earth’s con- 
ducting power. He objects to the use of chains 
for conductors, because the contact of link with 
link is not perfect; and says that on examining 
a portion of a chain cable, through which 4 
lightning discharge had passed, he found that 
the electricity, in passing from link to link, had 
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ancountered sufficient resistance to enable it to 
partially fuse the chain. A common method 

ursued by ignorant persons, is merely to bed 
the extremity of a rod or wire chain in the earth, 
without connecting it with a metallic plate. This 
kind of “ protection” from lightning, he calls “a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” 


Peppermint Crop.— W ayne County, N. Y., is the 
rincipal locality for the cultivation of this plant. 
Michigan produces some, but a less amount; and 
the great supply of peppermint oil for this country 
and the European market comes from those States. 
The crop for the present year is unusually large, 
being estimated at over 200,000 pounds. The 
plant is cradled like clover, about the last of the 
Fighth Month ; and after being allowed to wilt 
dightly, is packed into large steam vats, and the 
gil distilled from it. 


A Colony of Grakles or Common Blackbirds.— 
In the spring of 1884 there were eleven pairs of 
Grakles nesting in the pines around the house. 
The nest is usually a bulky and strongly-built 
structure, every twig and blade of grass being 
well intertwined with the others; but there is one 
very prevalent defect in the architecture of these 
nests; they are insecurely anchored to the sup- 
porting branches of the tree. It is no uncommon 
occurrence, during a high wind, for the nests to 
become loosened from their places, and fall to the 
ground. They always come down bodily and 
remain intact, and it is seldom that enough twigs 
remain in the tree to point out the former sites 
of the nests that have met with such irreparable 
disaster. 

One such nest, that fell in the summer, I took 
pains to unravel, twig by twig. It was a tedious 
task. There were four hundred and eighty-two 
twigs, and two hundred and four blades of grass, 
used as a lining. With these, there were bits of 
inner bark of certain plants, a number of chicken- 
feathers, and a long, black shoelace. 

Another nest was lined with many feathers, 
some hair, ravellings of rope, and bits of lead- 
colored muslin—and over all these, as though 
they had not been found as comfortable as it was 
thought they would be, was quite a thick layer 
of long grass, beautifully wound about the sides 
of the nest, and here and there placed among the 
twigs so that each should retain its proper place. 
It was the most ingeniously finished grakle’s nest 
Ihave ever examined. Indeed, were it not that 
they trust too much to luck, as to the force of 
winds, grakles would be very fair nest-builders. 

The eggs once hatched, something like work 
commences. From early morning untill late in 
the evening—so long, indeed, as there is sufficient 
light to enable them to see a worm—the male 
bird for the first week, and then both parents, 
hunt for and carry to the five hungry infants 
their food. To get an approximate idea of the 
amount of food required to keep these young 
birds in growing condition, I timed the move- 
ments of a pair. I chose the hours from 10 to 11 
A. M., and 2 to 3 p. M. In these hours each bird 
made thirteen trips to and fro, carrying in every 
case a worm, larva, or large insect—living animal 
food in every case. The five young birds were 
supplied, therefore, with food at a rate nearly 
equal to every other minute; but as there were 
five of them, each bird got a meal at least once 
in every ten minutes. This feeding was kept up 
for fully ten hours of each day, there being less 
activity in the matter towards evening, when the 
parent birds were probably taking their own 
meals; but, at this rate, it is a matter of two 
hundred and sixty worms a day, or fifty-two for 
each young bird every twenty-four hours. 
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The young birds are twenty-five days old when 
they leave the nest, and are supposed to shift for 
themselves. In the meantime each has been sup- 
plied with fifty-two worms a day, or thirteen 
hundred during its life in the nest; and the five, 
collectively, have consumed sixty-five hundred 
worms, larv, or insects. But there were eleven 
of these nests, which, therefore, means the destruc- 
tion of seventy-one thousand five hundred worms 
or insects. Again, seven pairs of the colony of 
twenty-two birds raised a second brood, which 
means a further check upon insect life of some 
forty-five thousand five hundred more worms and 
adie or a total of one hundred and seventeen 
thousands of insect life, in larval or mature state. 
The food of the parent birds has not been con- 
sidered in the above calculation ; this added, and 
we have a grand total of about one hundred and 
fifty thousands of forms of insect life destroyed ; 
all of which would have proved more or less de- 
structive to the growing crops.—C. C. Abbott in 
Upland and Meadow. 


———_—___e—____ 


Items. 


Greek Catholics in Pennsylvania.—Bishop Coxe, in 
an article in The Independent, calls attention to a 
colony of Ruthenians or Greeks of Little Russia, 
who have settled at Shenandoah, Pa., and publish 
a paper there. They are “Uniats of the Greek 
rite,” and according to the terms of Unity granted 
by Pope Benedict XIV., are recognized as Roman 
Catholics, although their priests are permitted to 
marry, and they have some other points of practice 
which differ from those of the Church of Rome in 
eastern Europe and the United States. Those in 
Pennsylvania are under the care of John Wolonski, 
who was sent out some years ago to look after a 
colony who had emigrated from ‘Lithuania. They 
appear to have prospered, and he now has 2,000 
parishioners. The paper he publishes is devoted 
chiefly to acquainting his people with the laws and 
usages of this country, so as to make them good 
citizens as well as good Christians. 


A new Indian Journal.— The Council Fire contains 
a notice of a new Journal, called Progress, issued by 
the Chippewa Indians on the White Earth Reserva- 
tion, in Minnesota, the first number of which was 
issued on the 8th of Tenth Month last. It had been 
the intention of the proprietors to commence its 
eet ge more than a year ago, but they were 
orcibly and illegally prevented by the Agent in 
charge of the Reservation. The case was brought 
before the United States Court, and the right of the 
Indians to issue such a Journal was sustained, as 
will be seen by the following extract from its 
columns. We are pleased to notice the check thus 
put by the Court upon the exercise of a despotic 
power over the Indians, which is very inconsistent 
with the right of every citizen to “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 


Arrogant Suppression of the Press. 


“Tn the month of March last year, we began set- 
ting the type for the first number of The Progress, 
and were almost ready to go to press, when our 
sanctum was invaded by T. J. Sheehan, United 
States Indian Agent, accompanied by a posse of the 
Indian police. The composing stick was removed 
from our hands, our property seized, and ourselves 
forbidden to proceed with the publication of the 
Journal. We had, prior to this time, been person- 
ally served with a written notice from Mr. Sheehan, 
detailing at length, surmises beyond number, as to 
the character of The Progress, together with gratui- 
tous assumptions as to our moral unfitness to be 
upon the reservation, charging the publisher with 
the voicing of incendiary and revolutionary senti- 
ments at various times. We made explicit denial 
of the various surmises and assumptions relative 
to the character of our principal, a concluded by 
asserting our determination to disregard the order 
forbidding us to proceed with the publication of our 
paper, until authorized by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Indian Commissioner and the Indian 
Agent, under such conditions and restrictions as 
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they might deem fit to establish. Setting aside the 
personal feeling entertained toward us by the agent, 
we inferred that the right to interfere with our en- 
terprise arose from the assumption that the rules 
and regulations affecting traflic with Indian tribes, 
and forming part of what is known as the Inter- 
course Law, would cover this case. We did not 
deem the case analogous; and further, we did not 
believe that any earthly power had the right to 
interfere with us as members of the Chippewa tribe, 
and at the White Earth Reservation, while peace- 
fully pursuing the occupation we had chosen. We 
did not believe there existed a law which should 
prescribe for us the occupation we should follow. 
We knew of no law which could compel us to be- 
come agriculturists, professionals, ‘ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water,’ or per contra could restrain 
us from engaging in these occupations. Therefore 
we respectfully declined obeying the mandate, at 
the same time reaching the conclusion that should 
we be restrained we should appeal to the courts for 
protection. 

“We were restrained and a guard set over our 
property. We sought the protection of the courts, 
notwithstanding the assertion of the agent, that 
there could be no jurisdiction in the matter. 

“The United States District Court, Judge Nelson 
in session, decided that we were entitled to the juris- 
diction we sought. 

“The case came up before him, on jury trial. 
The court asserted and defended the right of any 
member of a tribe to print and publish a newspaper 
upon his reservation, just as he might engage in 
any other lawful occupation, and without surveil- 
lance and restrictions. The jury before whom the 
amount of damage came, while not adjudging the 
amount asked for, did assess and decree a damage 
with a verdict restoring to us our plant. 

“The decision of the judge, the verdict awarding 
us damages, and the restoration of our property es- 
tablishes a principle, for which we have long con- 
tended, and the enunciation of which orally on our 
part, has been characterized as ‘incendiary and 
revolutionary.’ 

“We repeat the assertion of the silver-tongued 
orator and early patriot, Patrick Henry, ‘If this be 
treason, make the most of it!” 


A Common Peril.—Dr. Mutchmore, editor of The 
Presbyterian, in one of his letters to that Journal, 
speaking of the Methodists in England, says, they 
have of all shades about 800,000 members. They 
have manifested much zeal and energy, but among 
them “ vital piety is not what it has been.” He 
quotes an eminent minister among them as saying: 
“ We have never sold and put into circulation so 
much religious literature. We never had so much 
money; we would not dare set a limit to what our 
people could or would do for benevolent work; they 
will give every thing more readily than themselves. 
While the numbers of those who profess to be 
Methodists are increasing, the devout men and 
women who are ready to take up their cross and 
confess Christ, are, we fear, decreasing. In other 
words, the Church is growing in nominal Method- 
ism; the multitude is increasing of those who train 
under her banners on parade days, who say we are 
Methodists without its power of a sacrificial and 
holy life.” 

Dr. Mutchmore adds, “ This is not peculiar to our 
Methodist brethren. Many will study the Scrip- 
tures and give to benevolence who will not separate 
themselves from the general worldliness of daily 
life.” 

We believe it is a common temptation of Satan 
to persuade men that all that is required of them is 
a moral life and an outward conformity to the prac- 
tices of some religious society ; thus inducing them 
to overlook the necessity of being “ transformed in 
the spirit of their minds.” 


—_————_.-e 


QvENcH not the good in any, but cherish it 
-and nourish it: the husbandman is tender of his 
cornfield, and so is the Lord of his seed, which 
He has sowed in the fields, which is the hearts 
of people, that it may grow up in the patience. 
— George Fox. 
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In an epistle to Friends referring to the order 
and discipline which he was instrumental in in- 
troducing into our branch of the Church, George 
Fox says: “As I was first moved of the Lord 
God to go up and down the nation to preach the 
Gospel, then after the Lord moved me to go up 
and down to write that all people might come 
into the possession of the Gospel, and the order 
of it.” To the introduction of this disciplinary 
order considerable objection was made for a 
time, which caused much labor and exercise to 
those on whom rested the burthens of the Church, 
until the propriety of the regulations proposed 
was generally seen, and Friends became con- 
vinced that they had their origin in the same 
Divine power and wisdom which had gathered 
them to be a people. In allusion to the con- 
troversy which arose on this subject, George Fox 
says: “There has much strife and foolishness 
entered into the minds of some people, and a 
want of stillness and quietness in the pure Spirit 
of God to which things are revealed that hath 
been sealed, and to which things are opened that 
have been hid, and uncovered that hath been 
covered. * * Truly the strife that hath been 
hath hindered me of many things that I should 
have opened or spoken to ; for one thing or other 
hath always come between or over that which is 
good in themselves that should have received the 
good; and so for want of belief and diligence 
they want the milk and the honey and the 
finest of the wheat, and all the good things of the 
land.” 

Every generation has its own trials, exercises 
and conflicts ; and the experience of the last sixty 
years shows that our Church during that period 
has met with its share. The tendency of con- 
troversy now is the same that it was in the days 
of George Fox; it is apt to lead the unwary away 
from that “stillness and quietness in the pure 
Spirit of God,” where the soul is fed with “the 
milk and the honey and the finest of the wheat” 
—even the choice spiritual blessings dispensed 
by the bounteous Giver of all good. 

This “stillness and quietness” of spirit, we be- 
lieve, may be cherished and preserved by those 
who are actively engaged in “contending earn- 
estly for the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
if they are careful to seek for the pure movings 
of the Spirit of Christ in their labors in his cause, 
to depend on his power and wisdom, and to 
render unto Him all the praise of that which 
He may enable them to perform. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The President’s message was read 
in both Houses of Congress, on the 6th instant. It 
deals only with the subjects of the surplus and the 
tariff; taking the view that the surplus in the Trea- 
sury has brought about a situation “fraught with 
danger” and “peril to the country,” “constantly re- 
producing the same alarming circumstances,” and that 
“our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable and 
illogical source of unnecessary taxation, ought to be at 
once revised and amended.” 

In the Senate, on the 12th instant, the standing and 
select committees were constituted. No fewer than 594 
bills and resolutions were introduced, the largest num- 
ber ever offered in one day in that body. On the same 


day Representative Springer presented the petition of 










Owen G. Chase, who claims to be elected Delegate from 
the “ Territory of Cimarron,” commonly known as the 
“Public Land Strip,” and also as ‘“‘ No Man’s Land.” 
Springer also offered a resolution referring the petition 
to the Committee on Elections when appointed, and 
meantime giving Chase the privilege of the floor. The 
petition and resolution were laid on the table. 
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It is stated that for the first time since the recon- 
struction of the Southern States, there is not a single 
colored man in the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington. There is also an absence of colored messengers 
and other attendants. “They have been swept out of 
every place but the barber-shop and dining-room.” 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics reports that the 
total values of the exports of domestic breadstufls from 
the United States during Eleventh Month was $9,505,- 
703, and for the eleven months ended Eleventh Mo. 
30th, $148,019,641, as against $135,077,674 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

On the evening of the 9th instant, a meeting of four- 
teen U.S. Senators, Albert Griffen,—President of the 
Anti-Saloon Republican Association of the U. States— 
and others, was held at the house of Senator Palmer, 
in Washington. All those present agreed most posi- 
tively that the Republican party in the several States 
should do something to win back the Prohibitionists. 
It was also agreed, although no formal action was taken, 
that the Republican party should begin its work in the 
direction of prohibition at the same place and in the 
same manner that it began the work of emancipation, 
and that a bill should be introduced and, if, possible, 
be made a party measure in Congress, prohibiting the 
manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This measure will be made a sub- 
ject of caucus consideration, to which all the Republi- 
cans will be invited, and it is known that there are a 
number of Democratic Senators who will vote for it, 
more than enough to offset the Republicans who are 
liablé to oppose it upon the floor. 

The Fishery Commissioners adjourned until First 
Month 4th. Joseph Chamberlain will leave Wash- 
ington on the 19th instant for Ottawa, where he will 
spend the holidays with the Governor General. The 
Commissioners have been unable to reach any agree- 
ment, and it is known that J. Chamberlain will not 
consent to any proposition likely to be accepted by the 
Senate. 

Tne Lick telescope is now expected to be in place 
and ready for use on the first day of next month. 

Judge Brewer, of the United States Circuit Court at 
Topeka, Kansas, on the 10th instant, issued a decree 
declaring the Walruff brewery, at Lawrence, a common 
nuisance, and directing the United States Marshal “ to 
shut it up and abate the same.” The decree also per- 
petually enjoins the brewery from manufacturing or 
selling any intoxicating liquors. This is the first 
brewery that has been declared a nuisance under the 
prohibitory law of Kansas, and the decree is in accord- 
ance with the late decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court on the prohibition question. 

Deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 339, 
which is 21 more than in the previous week, and 73 
less than in the corresponding period last year. Of the 
foregoing 169 were males, and 170 females: 48 died of 
consumption ; 30 of diseases of the heart; 26 of pueu- 
monia; 20 of old age; 17 of convulsions ; 11 of inani- 
tion; 11 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 
13 of diphtheria, and 10 of croup. 

Markets, &c.—U.S8. 4}’s, 107}; 4’s reg., 1243; coupon, 
125}; currency 6’s, 119 a 129. 

Cotton was quiet, but steady, at 10} cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Feed was in limited request at former rates, viz.: 
$21 a $21.75 per ton for winter bran, and $20 a $21 for 
spring do. 

Flour and Meal.—Demand for flour was light, but 
prices were steadily held. Sales of 125 barrels Penn- 
sylvania family at $3.75; 125 barrels Ohio, straight, at 
$4.35; 500 barrels winter patent, at $4.50 a $4.65; 500 
barrels Minnesota patent, at $4.80 a $5. Rye flour 
quiet at $3.40 per barrel for choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 883 a 89 cts. 

No. 2 Pennsylvania rye, 67 cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 57 a 57} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 39} a 39} ets. 

Beef cattle were fairly active: extra, 5 a 5} ets.; 
good, 43 a 4} cts.; medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 
3} cts. 

Sheep were dull, and declined }c. Extra, 43a 5 ets.; 
good, 4} a 4} cts.; medium, 3} a 4 cts. ; common, 23 a 3} 
cts.; lambs 4 a 65 ets. 

Hogs were inactive and }c. lower on Western and $c. 
on rough State stock. Extra Chicago, 7} a 8 cts.; 
medium, 7} a 7} cts.; rough State, 63 a 7 cts. 

Milch calves were active at 6 a 8} cts. 

Milch cows were in fair request at $30 a $60. 

Fat cows were fairly active at 2} a 3} cts. 

Foreicn.—John Bright has written a letter in reply 
to a question as to how he reconciled his recent words 
with former speeches, in which he charged the Tories 
with meeting every demand for reform in Ireland with 


coercion. He says that since 1870 Parliament has been 
making unceasing concessions of reforms to Ireland 
Before those reforms were granted he did not oppose 
acts to strengthen the executive, and now, when the 
great object of Parliament was to do full justice to 
Ireland, he was less likely to refuse to stipport the 
Government in dealing with a system of terrorism, 
W. E. Gladstone’s coercive measures in 1881 put many 
hundreds in prison without a trial and without proof 
that they had broken the law. Now every man could 
have atrial. 

The delegates of the Scotch Home Rule Union, who 
have been making a tour in Ireland, have returned 
and report that the Irish people are eager for peace, 
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that their demands are moderate, and that the N 
League is the chief agency for the maintenance of law 

and order. They say they are convinced that the Irish 

are Home Rulers and not Separatists. No one in Ire- 

land fears religious persecution. The delegates declare 

that the measures taken by the present English Goy- 

ernment are ineffective and irritate the mass of the 

Irish nation. 

Information was received in London that a violent 
hurricane recently swept the Orkney Islands, and that 
twenty persons were drowned through the destruction 
of small vessels cruising in the vicinity. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to form a Cabinet 
under the new French President, Tirard has succeeded 
in forming one, of which he is President of the Council, 
Minister of Finance and Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graphs; Fallieres is Minister of Justice, and Flourens 
is Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

On the evening of the 12th, the new Cabinet held a 
meeting at the Elysée Paface, when President Carnot 
read his message to Parliament. The message is lengthy 
and refers to political questions, pointing out the path 
which he would like to see Parliament enter. After 
reminding the members of the Chambers that his 
election was due to the spirit of conciliation produced 
among the members of the Congress, he expresses the 
hope that the same sentiment will continue to prevail 
in both Houses. The passage relating to France’s foreign 

olicy is couched in the most pacific terms. 

The Cabinet’s reply to the message will declare that 
the Government’s desire is to commence the exhibition 
year with peace abroad and concord at home, and will 
demand, as a question of confidence, three provisional 
credits. 

On the afternoon of the 10th instant Jules Ferry was 
fired at three times in the lobby of the Chamber of 
Deputies, by a man named Berckein Aubertin, and re- 
ceived two slight wounds. The man, who was arrested, 
is thought to be insane. Jules Ferry has recovered 
from the effects of the wounds. 

The Magdeburger Zeitung’s correspondent at San Remo 
on the 8th instant, says that during the past few days 
the physicians attending the Crown Prince have ex- 
pressed hopes not only that his life will be preserved, 
but also that he will completely recover from his throat 
trouble. 

It is alleged that well-informed persons in St. Peters- 
burg assert that the Russian Government’s intentions 
are entirely pacific, and that public opinion in Russia 
is also in favor of peace. The Russian movements on 
the frontier consist merely of the despatching thither 
of a division of cavalry, not with an aggressive idea, 
but for the protection of certain localities. 

A communication received from Bavispe, Mexico, 
the scene of the recent earthquakes, says the entire 
town has been destroyed, and many persons killed. 
The provisions and supplies provided by the State and 
from private sources are exhausted, and the entire 
vicinity is destitute of provisions and clothing, and un- 
less aid is furnished soon they may starve. 

A despatch from Ottawa, Ontario, says representa- 
tions have been made to the Dominion Government 
by the Washington authorities, that Chinese are being 
smuggled into the United States from British Colum- 
bia. The remedy proposed by the Americans is the 
assimilation of the Canadian and United States laws 
relating to Chinese immigration and the opium traffic. 
The landing of the Chinese is prohibited in the United 
States but not in Canada. 
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Drep, after a short illness, at West Grove, Pa., on 

the 15th of Tenth Month, 1887, WizmeEr J., eldest son 
of ‘Trueman C., and Phebe A. Moore, in the 23d year 
of his age, a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 
, at his residence, Mt. Holly, N. J., on the 10th 
of Twelfth Month, Samver F. Levis, a member of 
Burlington Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 83rd 
year of his age. 
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